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MRS. BATTS GETS SOME POSERS FROM MYRA, 


LAURA LOFT. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
BY MRS. PROSSER. 
CHAPTER XVI.—A LATE VISITOR. 
Mrs. Barts was sitting in her kitchen “ plying her 
needle and thread ” by the light of a very thin tallow 
candle. The year was drawing towards its close, and 
it was cold enough, close as she sat to the embers in 
the grate. She tried one plan after another to get 
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warm; her shawl, her bonnet, her pattens to keep 
her feet off the stone floor, had been adopted one 
after another ; still she shivered and looked dubiously 
at the two pieces of coal that lay on the hobs. 

‘“‘IfI put ’em on too soon there won’t be enough 
to cook the supper by,”’ she thought; so she left it 
alone, drew her shawl closer together, and snuffed 
her candle. 

Does a candle burn out quicker for being often 





snuffed? Sally Batts had her doubts on the ques- 
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tion; she was more than half inclined to think it did ; 
and she sighed a little as she felt how a difficulty 
stood between her and every comfort. No coal on 
the fire! no brightness from the candle! ‘‘ Well, it 
can’t be helped,” she exclaimed, ‘the long nights 
makes living a deal more expensive, and not near so 
comfortable; but then we must have nights as well 
as days, so it’s no use to find fault.” 

‘‘Why must we have nights?” said little Myra, 
who, cold as the kitchen was, preferred sitting there 
with Sally to hearing her mamma’s complaints and 
murmurs and peevish lectures to her sisters in the 
parlour. 

‘Why, my darling,” said Sally, a little pompously, 
‘it?s because the sun goes down, and that makes 
night.” 

‘Ah, but the sun doesn’t go down everywhere,”’ 
said Myra; ‘‘ there are some places where it goes on 
shining always. I think Aline told me so when I 
did lessons with her, and it is in my red book up- 
stairs.” , 

Sally looked at her intelligent little face admi- 
ringly, and, with the same dignity of superiority, told 
her there was only one place where the sun always 
shone, and that was heaven. ‘‘It’s in the Bible, my 
darling, ‘there’s no night there!’” she said, with 
much feeling, for she felt how good it would be to be 
there. 

** And no winter?” asked Myra. 

Sally couldn’t call to mind any text to the point, 
but she remarked philosophically that by reason of 
the sun never setting, it would always be warm, so 
there couldn’t be winter ‘“ of any account.” 

Myra was silent and thoughtful for some time, 
during which the old woman was cheering herself 
with the promises that came readily into her mind, 
not with clear correctness as to words, for generally 
fragments of two or three texts made up one; but, if 
she couldn’t manage connection of words, she never 
made mistakes in the sense on this subject, so that 
their effect on her was as happy as if they had been 
letter for letter with the original. 

‘‘What makes you smile to yourself?” asked 
Myra at last, looking up in her face. 

‘Did I smile, my pretty? Why, I was thinking 
about there being no night, and no winter, and no 
want, and no trouble; and isn’t that something to 
smile about?” she answered. 

‘‘ But there is a place where the sun shines ever so 
long. I think it’s where we are going, not heaven, 
you know,” said Myra, with a significant nod. 
‘‘Mamma has got a great many books now about 
countries. Bella has been reading them to her, and 
I heard her, and mamma cried and said she wouldn’t 
go to any of them. And that place where the sun 
shines so much isn’t heaven, I’m sure, for the people 
have to catch fish and drink oil; there’s a picture of 
it in the book.” 

The young scholar had got out of Sally’s horizon ; 
she merely replied she ‘‘ know’d there was a many 
wonderful places in the world, as Batts had told her 
about, and that there was a many sort of savages; 
but she hoped never to see none of ’em for her 
part.” 

‘Bella wants to go, but Maude doesn’t, and 
mamma cries about it always ; but I should like to go, 
if you would go,” said Myra, with a coaxing look. 

‘‘Oh, my pretty! don’t name it. I can’t abide 


the salt water!” as if the very thought of it made 
her sick. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Myra, ‘“ and not like to pick up 
the pretty shells, and:see the fire-flies, and run about 
under the. orange-trees?” the wonders of all zones 
being mixed up together in her little mind. 

‘‘T was never at the salt water but once, my dear,” 
said Sally, ‘‘ and that was at Yarmouth fora day; 
and they ’ticed me into a boat, and never again 
shall they do it! and I never seo no shells, only 
herrings ; but plenty of flies (as I can’t abide), they 
always ‘sting me so; and as to orange-trees, why 
there wasn’t so much as a apple-tree nigh, that I 
could find!” 

Myra, who was as much confused in her geography 
as Sally was generally upon all matters, stuck to her 
point that the sea was a world of delights, whatever 
sea it might be, and that Bella knew all about it 
and wanted to go; therefore she wanted to go; there- 
fore, Mrs. Batts ought to want to go! 

‘Well, my pretty! I won’t say you ‘ No’, being as 
it’s of no use; but now I must see to your ma’s 
supper, so I can’t talk no more for minding of that, 
being as she’s so pertickler that it’s done to a turn.” 

Thus saying, she folded up her work, and put on 
her two coals to the best advantage, and got the chop 
that was to be done to a turn. While she was busy 
with the cookery, Myra, who was the more depen- 
dent on her for society since her companion-sister, 
Dulcie, had been taken away for a short time by a 
pitying friend, watched her narrowly, and said, 
‘‘ Mamma says, if we go to uncle in Canada she shall 
die; so we can’t go there. But it would be such fun; 
we should have to cook and milk the cows, and Bella 
thinks she could do it, and Dulcie and I often used 
to make pretence pies for our dolls, and cook suid 
we did it very well.” 

Sally couldn’t afford more attention from the chop 
than a laugh and a nod, and Myra, getting tired of 
watching the chop, began to examine the work that 
lay on the table. 

‘Ts this your gown?” she asked, as she counted 
the buttons down the front. 

Sally shook her head, saying ‘she hoped she 


should never think of spending money in that way, 


not if she had pounds in the bank.” 

‘‘Mamma’s has more buttons than this has, and 
they are all covered with crape; but I shall be glad 
when we wear our pretty frocks again. I don’t like 
black ones,” said the child, musingly, turning over 
the dress. 

Sally read her a little lecture on the folly of caring 
for dress, and said people should be content if they 
could cover themselves decently, and not think upon 
gowns and the like, this lecture being the effect of 
the best intentions and the purest affection; for 
she knew how much the indulgence of vanity had 
contributed to ruin the family, and gladly would 
she do her little towards checking any propensity to 
folly in the dear child. But “ the dear child” was not 
disposed to listen to the lecture; she heard it out 
and then said, ‘‘ Ladies ought to wear nice things; 
mamma says 80, and all ladies do; and do you know, 
Betty” (her familiar term for her friend), she said, 
rising on her elbows as she knelt on Sally’s chair at 
the table—‘ do you know that good Queen Elizabeth 
had 10,000 gowns when she died, and 80 wigs; she 
had, indeed !” 

Sally nearly dropped the chop at this statement, 
which Myra vehemently declared was true, and fresh 
out of her red book, from which Bella had taught 1t 
her that very morning. 
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“Then, my dear, whoever she was (a queen you 
say ? I’m sure she’s not like our queen!), she’ve got 
a deal to answer for!” said Sally, emphatically ; 
‘and I wish as you'd learn about people as you'd do 
better to copy by; and I wonder your ma lets you.” 

Myra was about to reply when a knock at the back 
door stopped the conversation. 

Sally laid the chop on the plate and covered it, and 
then went to the door. A tall, spare figure presented 
itself, a muffler round the lower part of the face 
greatly disguising it, but the hollow eyes above and 
the voice told who it was. 

‘Why, it’s never you, sir! Mr.—I mean Sir 
Antony Mildwater!” said Sally, almost aghast. 

‘‘Yes, Mrs. Batts, I’ve come,” said the unfortunate 
gentleman, ‘‘to ask you if you will be so charitable 
as to sit up with the poor baby to-night, I am so 
worn out, sitting up so long ’’—here he heaved a sigh 
—‘‘that I am afraid of falling asleep; and Lady 
Mildwater has gone to address meetings a long way 
off, and I don’t know when she’ll come home; and 
the poor little dear ”’—here his voice quite gave way, 
and so did the compassionate Sally’s, as she muttered 
to herself that Lady Mildwater was in the same boat 
with Queen Elizabeth, and would have plenty to 
answer for. 

“Come, sir? why, if I was dying I’d come, which 
wouldn’t be no use, only to show as there isn’t a 
thing as I could do for you but I would, from the 
bottom of my heart; and it’s a poor fire, sir, but if 
you'll sit a bit, while I takes up the lady’s supper, Pll 
mention as I’m going out, and they don’t want no 
more of me to-night, only the cold pudding, which 
the young ladies can easy find, and I will be down 
in a twink!” 

‘A twink” being, in Sally’s computation of time, 
as short a space as possible, she was back before 
poor Tony (in his crest-fallen state the knightly 
prefix seems to sit awkwardly in speaking of him) had 
had any benefit from the two coals which were re- 
joicing in their meeting with merry little blazes, and 
seemed determined to make a cheerful end of it. 

Sally piined her shawl tight around her, tied her 
bonnet, and resumed her pattens, and having thus 
done her best to protect herself from the raw atmo- 
sphere without, disappointed the two coals by laying 
one on either hob to look at each other sadly till they 
faded into dim darkness. Tony led the way, and they 
walked in silence that was broken only by his half- 
uttered thanks, the other half being apparently 
smothered in his comforter. 

They stopped at a very small house in a back 
street, and Tony opened the door with a latch-key. 
No one appeared, and they went straight to the bed- 
room where the infant lay. 

“T was almost afraid to leave him even while I 
fetched you,” said Tony, taking off his comforter; 
“but he fell asleep and I ventured.” 

Poor fellow, he had suffered much from his devo- 
tion to the tiny being that lay like a withering 
flower on the pillow; and Sally’s compassion 
at his haggard looks and trembling hands, as he 
made up the fire and moved about as if to make 
things comfortable for her, was deeply stirred. In- 
deed, his was a piteous case, and the story of his 
troubles was caleulated to melt less tender hearts 
than hers. 

His uncle, who had no sympathy with a character 
of his kind, and who had recommended him to marry 
in order to get rid of the responsibility of him, 
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supposing that any woman would be able to keep 
him in order, had been much disgusted and distressed 
by the behaviour of his wife. While she continued 
her course of extravagance, and what he looked on 
as a disgraceful forsaking of her conjugal duty, he 
ignored them both. Lady Mildwater went beyond 
all strong-minded ladies he had heard of, in that she 
ostentatiously neglected her home duties for public 
work. He endeavoured at first to point out to his 
nephew the ruin she was bringing upon him; but 
finding that no mouse in a trap with a cat watching 
for him was ever more powerless, or impossible to 
help, he left him to his fate until some change in his 
condition might make his interference useful. 

The change came in the shape of seizure of all that 
he possessed to satisfy creditors, and as his effects 
did not nearly furnish the sum demanded, his uncle 
advanced enough to do it, to prevent his being 
thrown into prison; he also allowed him a weekly 
sum sufficient for his subsistence, but not enough, he 
well knew, to support Lady Mildwater, who went to 
her friends (not her family, but the friends of ‘‘ the 
cause’’), and entered on a tour of places where she 
could address ‘“‘ England” on the grand subject. 

Tony had passionately begged to keep the baby, 
and she had consented with an alacrity which he 
maintained was self-denying consideration for him, 
though in his heart he was not quite sure that he 
was correct in his charity. 

The prospect of a night’s sleep and of Sally’s 
skilful nursing for baby so cheered him that he rose 
in spirits, and having got some supper from a shop 
hard by, he sat down and invited his friend—such a 
friend he felt her to be—to a feast he much needed. 
And Sally was not sorry for some excellent cold beef, 
and enough of it, which, with the comfortable fire, 
made her feel stronger than she had done fur some 
time. 

There are some who, thinking little of themselves, 
go on with self-denial and endurance of hardships, 
being carried on by the strong impulsion of their 
generous object. They are hungry, but forget it; 
tired, but don’t heed it; perhaps weak and ill, but 
won't admit it. But human nature is human nature 
still, however brave the spirit within may be; and 
the strongest heart fails at last, and hunger and 
weariness and pain and feebleness having done their 
work, silently and without notice the effect comes 
out in sad and stern fact; nature can neither do nor 
bear more, and the effort must cease. 

Poor Sally exemplified this. Her anxious desire 
to help ‘the family’’ had been as wind in her sail, 
and had borne her gallantly on through much labour 
and privation, but ‘a nervous trembling had been 
upon her of late, and a misgiving that health might 
fail had made her hand shake in her work while 
little Myra was chattering by her side. She would 
have been glad of that savoury chop; she felt that a 
good supper, instead of the poor and scanty one she 
had in prospect, would ‘‘hearten her up,” but she 
put away the thought with another, ‘“‘ If I wanted it 
I should have it.” 

And now, an hour after, she found herself sitting 
by a bright fire, at an excellent supper, doing an act 
that helped to warm her heart for one in whork she 
had the truest sympathy. Wonderful would it have 


seemed to Lady Mildwater, or Mrs. Beverley, or most 
others, that any being could find happiness ‘in her 
situation that night; but, as Sally declared, and 
truly, ‘‘ her cup ran over.” 
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It would have been hard to say whether Tony or 
his friend approximated nearer to ‘‘a little child.” 
They both were happy in a guileless spirit, although 
they were both very innocent of what the world 
counts wisdom; they were proofs, to a competent 
judge and true philosopher, that there are much 
greater fools than those the world counts to be such, 
which, with all due deference to the said world, are 
to be found among some of those called ‘‘ wisest” in it. 

Tony slept soundly, doubly deep; all his troubles, 
his ‘great wife’ and his little baby were dead 
letters to him through that night of needed rest; 
and Sally, who seemed to have come in at a happy 
juncture in the child’s state, was able occasionally, as 
she lay by its side, to sleep soundly too. A feeble 
struggle now and then, a feeble moan, were all the 
signs the poor little sufferer gave that it was a suf- 
ferer still, and the old woman’s apostrophes, as she 
with difficulty administered medicine or food at the 
proper intervals during the night, were of a cha- 
racter that would have shocked its devoted father. 
‘Poor lamb! there’s only to go through the gate 
left for you, and that won’t be long first; and by 
reason of Him as died for sin, it will be wide open 
for you, for you never disbelieved Him knowingly, 
being as you never knowed the difference between 
goodness and badness ; and I wish your poor mother 
could say the same; for all she’s a lady and full of 
talk and going off to meetings, more shame for her!” 

So entirely had she reconciled herself to the cer- 
tainty of the child’s death ; nay, so entirely had she 
come to the conclusion that it was the very best thing 
that could happen on its own account and its father’s, 
that when Tony, a new man from his refreshing 
night, came in in the morning radiant with hope, 
to inquire after his treasure, she said without 
disguise,— 

‘*‘For what I can see, sir, he’s nearer to happiness 
than when you left him ;”’ for the benefit of the child 
was so plain to her that she could not believe that 
even he could fail to see it. 

‘‘Oh, don’t! pray don’t say so, Mrs. Batts!” he 
cried. ‘I can’t—I can’t—oh, I can’t—” what he 
could not do seemed more than he could express; he 
covered his face with his hands and wept bitterly. 

‘Well, well,” said Sally, with her heart and eyes 
and voice full of pity, ‘‘don’t take on so, sir, pray 
don’t, he may live; it’s not for me to say no to it, 
but I never see a child like him that did; and would 
you keep him out of the fold, where he will be with 
the Good Shepherd, and have fine pasture and sun- 
shine for evermore? Why, if I was to be asked, 
‘ Sally, is there any one that was sure to go to heaven 
when they died, as you would keep out of it when 
the time was come?’ I’d say ‘No, sure!’ not even 
poor aunt—nor—” She felt as if she ought to add 
‘* Batts,”’ but she didn’t, whether from a sense of her 
mixed feelings at his loss, or some flaw in the 
evidences of his meetness for heaven, she could not 
tell, nor can we. 

Tony stood by the bed, watching the slow and 
heavy breathing of his child; he was soothed by the 
feeling his friend showed, but not reconciled by her 
arguments nor consoled by her comforting. ‘If he 
is taken from me, I have nothing,” said the discon- 
solate father, ‘‘and it will be more than I can bear.”’ 

‘‘Then be sure it won’t come to pass,” said Sally, 
confidently ; ‘“‘He never lays more on any of His 
people than they can bear; so, maybe, He will bring 
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widow’s son, and if He doesn’t, He will make you 
willing to part with him.” - 

This alternative Sally considered as by far the best, 
and -was sorry to see how blank he looked when, 
after her first cheering prediction, she pronounced it. 
Promising to come again at night, she left, after 
having rendered him every little service in her 
power. 

‘« You couldn’t—no, I’m sure you couldn’t—and I 
don’t know who could, nor where to go,” said Tony, 
despairingly, as she put her hand on the door to 
depart. 

‘What is it, sir ? maybe I be able,” she eagerly 
asked. < 

‘‘No, no,” he said, shaking his head sadly, “I 
know you have none; but all my money is gone, 
nearly, and my uncle will send no more till Monday, 
and I can’t go to him, and I think if I could get 
another doctor the child might get over it.” 

Sally mechanically felt in her pocket, where her 
brass thimble rattled against the door-key of her 
house, but no other metal was to be found. 

‘‘Why, sir,’”’ she said, after a moment’s thought, 
‘‘there’s the ‘ widder lady’ as lives with her brother, 
and was so kind to the family, and has took to her 
as Miss Loft gave up; I’m sure she’d lend me a 
trifle if I was to ask her and say it was for you.” 

At first Tony shrank from applying to the Leporels, 
or even letting them see his depressed state; but 
after a little persuasion, the strong argument of pre- 
serving the child gained the mastery, and he allowed 
her to go on her kind errand. 

‘I suppose, sir, I couldn’t call on the uncle as 
you was naming ?”’ said Sally, returning after she had 
left the room, ‘‘I’ve got a very poor opinion of 
relations myself, but they’d ought to hold to us, and 
maybe the gentleman, when I told him how you was 
off, and about the baby, and my lady travelling 
about, and not minding you and the child, he might 
think proper to do something.” 

‘“My uncle lives far, far away; he is a strange 
man; if he had not been very good and kind he 
would not have helped me as he has done; I won't 
impose on him, indeed,” said Tony. 

‘Then I'll be bound it would be a hard job to do 
it; so I'll go to the widder lady, as looks like a 
angel of peace, and full of goodness, and it’s a pity 
as she’s a widder, only I s’pose, by what Miss Aline 
says, her brother’s as good as a husband to her, 
which might be better than having one, all husbands 
not being so easy-going as you are, sir.” 

With this, her final speech, she closed the door 
and went home, and having lit her fire, and made all 
ready for breakfast, and then having told little 
Myra, who was the only one stirring, that she should 
be back in her usual time, “a twink,” she went off 
to Charles Leporel’s. 
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FS. have been for a long timo 

past anxious for the fate of that good old 
institution, so dear to all of us, the domestic fireside. 
Some of us imagine we have undergone privations 
already, and more are looking forward to the advent 
of the coming winter with a sort of shivering antici- 
pation of discomfort, and are inquiring in dismal 





the poor little thing to life again, as He did the 


accents what is the actual state of the case. We 
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shall endeavour as briefly as possible to put our 
readers in possession of the existing facts, and sug- 
gest such means as may seem to be available for meet- 
ing them with the best grace and the least annoying 
results. From the evidence of the Select Committee 
on Coal, we learn many things which were pretty 
generally known before, and with which our readers 
are acquainted from previous articles in the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” on this subject. What is more to the pur- 
pose, we have now something like definite informa- 
tion as to the real causes of the late abnormal rise in 
prices, and the opinion of persons well qualified to 
judge as to the probable continuance of the operation 
of such causes. Men will differ as to the importance 
to be attached both to the information and the 
opinions, but, at any rate, these together give us 
some data for forming a judgment of our own; and 
perhaps they justify us in affirming that the real 
outlook is not on the whole, when fairly con- 
sidered, so gloomy as timid persons are apt to repre- 
sent it. The causes of the great rise in price are 
stated to be—first, the increased prosperity of trade 
and manufactures, which has led to an increased 
demand for iron, copper, chemicals, etc., etc., for the 
production of each and all of which coal is consumed 
in vast quantities. The second cause is the concur- 
rence of the coal-owners in taking advantage of the 
manufacturers’ demand to raise prices to an unrea- 
sonable amount. A third cause was the increased 
wages demanded and obtained by the colliers, who 
determined, naturally enough, to have their share in 
the increased profits of the trade. To which three 
causes must be added a fourth, which was not much 
dwelt on before the Committee, but which has borne 
heavily on the inhabitants of London, and which was, 
and is, the concurrence, whether tacit or concerted is 
not clear, between the London coal-merchants. 

Of the first cause—the increase of commerce— 
assuming (what it might be hard to prove) that an 
enormous trade is the best of all possible things for 
a nation, we need not be expected to complain, 
seeing that the very idea of complaint on that score 
would be set down as absurd by the generality of 
people. The second cause, the concurrence of coal- 
owners, though it must have been expected under 
the circumstances, is by no means satisfactory to 
one’s moral sense. ‘The coal-owners, it is said, are 
masters of the situation, and therefore have the 
public at their mercy; and it has been affirmed that 
it would be sheer confiscation to limit their claims. 
We confess we don’t see it. Warmth is in this 
climate a necessity—as much a necessity as water 
and light—and coal is a natural supply to meet a 
natural want, not a product of human ingenuity. It 
seems to follow, that an arbitrary price, regulated 
only by'the greed of the owners, is unjust—that a 
fair price would be such as bore an honest proportion 
to the interest of the capital invested and the cost of 
the labour employed in mining. If it would be con- 
fiscation to enforce by law a maximum price for coal, 
it is no less a confiscation to limit the profits of gas 
companies, which we know are limited by law; or 
to subject water companies to regulations which 
effectually restrict their profits. What reason can 
there be why the government, which exercises a sort 
of paternal control in the matter of water and light, 
should not do the same in regard to coal? And is 
there any reason on earth why individuals should 
make three or four hundred thousand a year by 
profits on one of the necessities of a poor man’s 
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hearth, simply because they have it in their power 
to da so? 

On the third cause—the increased wages of colliers 
—we may remark that a great deal too much has 
been made of it; it has been a capital “ stalking 
horse” for the pit-owners. Increased wages have 
really operated but in a very inferior degree in rais- 
ing the price of coal. Look at the facts: before the 
late rise in prices the average cost of winning coal 
to the surface was about 2s. 6d. a ton; at the present 
time it is, say, about 4s. 6d. or 5s., or 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
more than it was. What foundation does that 
afford for a rise in price from 23s. to 458. a 
ton? It has been stated that the men, even at 
the enhanced wage, will not work full time, on 
the ground that if abundance of coal is raised to 
the surface their wages will fall; but this assertion, 
of which so much was made in the newspapers, was 
pooh-poohed by a most important witness, who 
affirmed that there is no regular proportion between 
the rate of wages and the cost of coal. The worst 
feature with regard to the colliers is their readiness 
to strike, and the consequent difficulty masters have 
in dealing with them. It was the thirteen weeks’ 
strike of the South Wales colliers in 1872 which 
led to the panic among consumers, and in some 
districts doubled the cost of coal, which could not 
have risen so rapidly had there been good stocks 
on hand. The miners, unfortunately, are an unedu- 
cated class, and their leaders manifest little enlighten- 
ment. When it was proposed to work certain mines 
by the double-shift (a plan which has answered well 
in some northern districts) ‘the delegates of the 
men,” says the ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘ would have none of it. 
They gave a concerted opposition to the double-shift, 
and there was little doubt, from the frivolous objec- 
tions expressed, that their real ground of dissatisfac- 
tion with the system is the increase it is certain to 
cause in the output of coal. Cheap coal, in their 
experience, they said, had always meant cheap labour, 
forgetting, apparently, that if it is a result of redun- 
dant collier-labour to make coal cheap, the converse 
by no means follows, that cheap coal will cause collier- 
labour to be redundant. It was one of the most 
valuable results of the committee to bring out clearly 
that this misapprehension, which is so threatening 
to the prosperity of the country, prevails as a guiding 
theory with leading Unionists; and it is still more 
important to expose the error to the men themselves.” 

As to the fourth cause—the unreasonable gains of 
the London merchants and dealers—it is not, for 
obvious reasons, possible to go into details or to 
pronounce with any certainty. When, however, we 
hear one witness saying he does not see why a London 
dealer should clear a profit of 20s. by every ton of 
coal he sells; and hear another witness asserting 
that one of his customers to whom he consigns 
regular cargoes clears a profit of 15s. a ton—wo 
Londoners can guess pretty accurately in what sort 
of predicament we are. Is there any good reason 
why we should be compelled to continue dealing with 
these people? At a time when best coals were 
selling in London at 42s. a ton, the writer of this 
paper could have bought good household coals in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham at 14s. a ton, but he 
could not get them transferred to London. The carriage 
of coal to London is virtually a monopoiy, or rather 
it is in the hands of a privileged class into which an 
outsider cannot find his way. Some time back a 
gentleman, a friend of the writer, occupying a re 
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sponsible government post, made arrangements with 
owners in the north, which would have enabled him 
to supply coals for London consumers at a fair charge; 
all his endeavours, however, were defeated by the 
railway companies, who threw so many hindrances 
in the way that the scheme had to be abandoned. 
Why should not the railway companies carry and 
deliver coal as they do other heavy goods, without 
the intervention of third parties? We have heard it 
affirmed by those who should understand the busi- 
ness, that such a plan is perfectly practicable, and 
that if it were carried out, the greedy middleman 
would be deleted, and the cost of coal to the London 
consumer, who, be it noted, pays ready cash, would 
be reduced by fully two-sevenths. 

But, says our anxious housekeeper, all this may be 
true, but here is the cold weather soon coming on, 
and you don’t tell me how I am to get through the 
winter without burning a big hole in my pocket. Let 
us see, then, since we fear there is no immediate 
prospect of cheap coal, what can be done by way of 
economising the use of it. The first thing that 
suggests itself is the diminishing the devouring 
capacity of our broad, wide-mouthed grates or fire- 
places, which would seem to have been contrived in 
the interest of the coal-merchants. This may be done 
by bricking them up partially at the sides and back ; 
or by using a false grate to fit into the true one; 
or by building the fire on a layer of lumps of chalk, 
which will get red-hot and give out much heat with- 
out consuming; or by the use of fire-balls, or of a 
stout back of tire-clay, such as has latterly been sold 
at the ironmongers’. Fifty years ago there were no 
such omnivorous yawning grates to be seen as are 
now common in London houses, and that for a reason 
we shall have to mention presently. 

A second means of economy, as yet but very 
partially adopted, is the use of gas fires. The open 
stove for a gas fire is not expensive, and might be 
manufactured to sell very cheap; the aspect of the 
fire is as cheerful as need be, while the heat is quite 
as great as from an average fire of coals, and, what 
is a great convenience, can be regulated at will. The 
cost of gas as a fuel is said to be less than the cost of 
coal; but the economical point is, that with a gas 
stove you may have a capital fire one minute, 
and a mere spark the next minute, so that the fire 
need not burn when not wanted, and can be 
restored in an instant when it is wanted. If it is 
objected that the use of gas fires would cause a rise 
in the price of gas, we would remind the objector 
that the cost of gas must be measured by the differ- 
ence of value between coal and coke, the latter being 
only coal with the inflammable gas baked out of it. 
In many parts of England coal is burnt for the sole 
purpose of making coke, the gas being wasted. 

In the kitchen, economy may be practised either 
by the adoption of gas cooking stoves, which will 
roast, bake, boil, or stew, etc., admirably; or by the 
use of an American kitchener, or one or other of the 
many English improvements on the same, by means of 
which Cook’s roaring fire (always a nuisance and now 
an iniquity) is done away, and a dinner for a numerous 
household may be dressed, and well dressed, with 
some eight to ten pounds of the cheapest kind of fuel. 

An article tending to economy, which has gone 
almost completely out of use of late years, is the 
screen, formerly so general in parlours and drawing- 
rooms. The cosiest of all fire-side parties, as we can 
recall them nearly threescore years back, was the 
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family within the screen, without which, in those 
days, we should have thought the winter sitting- 
room dreary indeed. Our forefathers had no idea of 
freezing their backs while toasting their toes; the 
screen prevented such an anomaly; reflecting the 
heat from the grate, it kept the whole body warm, 
without necessitating the use of a large fire. 

Economy will be furthered, too, by a temperate 
use of the poker. If a man will persist in fighting 
his fire with that most seductive of all weapons, he 
must expect to pay for it. At present prices we 
should say that an inveterate domestic stoker, who 
stays at home all day; can hardly take his pleasure 
at a less cost than seven shillings a week. If you 
want to economise don’t poke your fire at all; just 
stir it gently, low down, to let in the air when 
necessary to keep the fire in heart; in that way 
you will make the most of your fuel. Another 
economic mode is to have an iron-plate, instead of a 
grating, at the bottom of the fire. Still another is 
to have a receptacle on one side of a fire filled with 
small pieces of coal or coke, and, by means of an 
endless chain, to feed the fire from the bottom; in 
this way the smoke, which is also fuel, will be con- 
sumed. Another economy is to brick up the hollow 
at the back of the register, so that the heat, which 
is else wasted in the flue, shall be thrown forward 
into the room. Lastly, do not make a niggardly 
fire that needs constant replenishing; that is the 
way to consume twice the necessary quantity of coal, 
and to produce five times as much smoke as there 
need be; and see that you do not waste your fuel in 
consigning useful cinders to the dust-hole. 

Wiil the present high price of coal continue? 
This question is answered by most of the persons 
examined in the affirmative; but, we submit, they 
are hardly the right persons to give a frank opinion, 
it being to their interest that things may remain as 
they are, and consequently their wish may be father 
to their thoughts. We are of opinion, on the con- 
trary, that coal will in a few years be as cheap as it 
was four or five years ago, bating the difference of a 
shilling or two a ton to compensate higher wages to 
the collier. We can ourselves remember well when 
the best coal in London was £3 a ton, and that ata 
time when steam was all but practically unknown, 
and the iron trade was quite in its infancy. Domestic 
coal was at nearly that price in London when 
Waterloo was fought. It was the high price of 
coal in the early part of the century which compelled 
the use of the small grates alluded to above, and 
which are still to be met with in thousands of houses 
in the metropolis. The high prices enticed capital 
and stimulated enterprise, until more coal was won 
from the mine, and prices fell; and the same causes 
will operate again. We may point to other reasons, 
such as the use of peat as a substitute for coal. 
Already peat has been found to answer for propelling 
both locomotives and steam-boats, and there seems 
to be little doubt but that it will soon be prepared in 
a form suitable for household consumption, and 
reasonably cheap. It is said there is any quantity 
of peat-bog to be had for the asking; and the land 
it encumbers is improved by getting rid of it. 

We have said nothing on the subject of the ex- 
haustion ‘of our coal-fields, because that subject, 
important as it is, does not affect existing predica- 
ments. Men only philosophise, they do not act, 
in reference to contingencies dating at least three or 
four hundred years in advance. 
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ITTING writing at my window on a warm sum- 
mer’s night, in a small French seaport at the 
western extremity of the Pyrenees, I am suddenly 
disturbed by the whistles of some Carlist friends. 
Looking out, I see the sky all reddened by a strange 
glare, proceeding apparently from a hill beside the 
town. Just then the alarm-bells sound from the 
steeples, and the population, who are mostly in bed, 
begin to open their shutters and hurry out towards 
the fire. Itis a burning farm. The gendarmes and 
other authorities, provided with buckets and assisted 
by the more energetic of the population, are soon 
about a inile from the town, endeavouring to extin- 
guish the flames. My writing detains me for some 
time, and, when I start, I observe two carts waiting 
beside the landing-place, and apparently engaged in 
supplying coal to the boats of an English steamer 
that has been anchored for the last two days in the 
bay. By the time the authorities return from the 
fire, both carts and boats have disappeared, and next 
morning the English steamer is no longer to be seen. 
The proprietor of the burnt farm had insured his 
house a few days before, and when the authorities 
and their buckets arrived, he had already cleverly 
managed to remove all his furniture and valuables. 
Meanwhile, all unfriendly eyes being occupied with 
the fire, a party of fishermen of-the place, under the 
orders of a Carlist priest, had landed seven hundred 
stand of arms from the steamer, and carted them off 
to safe hiding-places before the authorities returned. 
Half of these arms were subsequently seized by the 
French douwaniers in a mountain farmhouse, but the 
remainder were doubtless safely conveyed into Spain 
by the smugglers. These last were lately receiving 
about thirty shillings for each rifle conveyed across 
the frontier, and this thriving commerce ensures 
among the French peasants a strong sympathy with 
the Carlists. Many local proprietors are also favour- 
able to the Carlist cause, and aid in concealing and 
forwarding its supporters. In these ways, and by 
such means as above described, the Carlists have a 
basis of operations at each end of the Pyrenees, and 
receive supplies from the small towns in the neigh- 
bourhoods of both Perpignan and Bayonne. / ‘he 
especial country of Carlist exploits, both recent and 
of former times, consists of the two extremities of the 
Spanish Pyrenees, and it is in the scenery, and con- 
sequently in the geology of these regions, that we 
may find an explanation of the Carlist successes.! It 
was, indeed, as a geologist that I explored them. 
The Pyrenean chain is a great wrinkle in the 
earth’s crust—an upcurving fold of all the rocks 
accumulated in ancient seas, and worn by ancient 
waves and rivers on that particular portion of our 
globe. This wrinkle, including in its mass many 
subordinate curves, and diversified in its structure 
by many fractures and dislocations, has been ex- 
posed, since the Eocene Period, to the destructive 
action of rain, frost, and lightning; while during a 
portion of the Eocene Period the sea beat along the 
whole chain, gradually retiring from the greater part 
of it, but persisting at the two extremities until the 
Pliocene Period. ‘These destructive influences have 
Worn away, in the course of ages, a great portion of 
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the rocks that originally composed the upceurving 
mass; thus, from that gently rising ripple of the 
earth’s crust the present mountains, with all their 
detail of rugged precipice, narrow gorge, or wide and 
sloping valley, have been carved out, the effects of 
the destructive forces varying according to the hard- 
ness of the rocks, the differences in climate, the 
original inequalities, and other circumstances. The 
rocks that compose the mass, and that are exposed to 
observation in the valleys, represent all the geological 
formations found in England, from the Lower Silu- 
rian to the Eocene. The plains at the foot of the 
chain are formed of detritus worn from the mountain 
mass during the ages that have passed since its up- 
rise, and thus represent the later formations, termi- 
nating with the detritus of the Glacial Period, which 
is scattered in the vales and over the low hills imme- 
diately beneath the chain. But although each 
formation presented in England is represented in the 
Pyrenees, they are represented in different relative 
importance, and often with very different mineralo- 
gical composition. The rocks forming the chain may 
be divided into two chief classes: the primary rocks, 
consisting mainly of granite, schist, and slate; and 
the secondary rocks, consisting mainly of limestone 
and shale, and chiefly representing the Cretaceous 
formation. The primary rocks are exposed along all 
the middle of the chain, owing to the removal by 
denudation of the overlying secondary rocks; these 
last form the summits of some of the central moun- 
tains, and crop out along each side of the chain in 
great bands of limestone and shale, the limestone 
forming ridges of mountains, the softer shale being 
excavated into longitudinal feeders of the main 
valleys that run north and south from the watershed 
to the plains. We may how pass at once to the 
peculiarities of geological structure and topography 
which favour the Oarlist tactics in the districts chosen 
for their operation. 

The action of rain and frost has been far more 
intense on the French side of the Pyrenees than on the 
Spanish side, and thus the mountain mass has been 
more worn down on the northern than on the southern 
side. The Spanish valleys are mainly narrow 
trench-like gorges, cut by the streams descending 
from the snows of the Pyrenees crest, and very little 
rounded either by recent rain or by the smoothing 
and widening action of the great glaciers of the 
Glacial Period. Spain is, moreover, in the main a 
vast mountainous plateau, and thus the Pyrenees do 
not on the Spanish side abruptly terminate in a low 
plain as they do in France, but are complicated by 
and continued into other ranges of heights. From 
these two circumstances there results, towards each 
end of the Pyrenees, a country intricate in its 
general character and impracticable through its pre- 
cipitous detail. The French frontier, also, along these 
districts, affords peculiar facilities for supplies, as 
well as for entrance or escape; the passes are low, 
and the line of boundary extremely intricate, thus 
greatly favouring the smugglers that here abound. 
Roads can here be only constructed with vast outlay ; 
large populous districts are connected only by rugged 
mule-paths with the rest of the country, and even 
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where roads exist, the feats of engineering which 
they present can be easily destroyed, or readily 
defended. No country could be better adapted for 
the operations of guerilla warfare. A band of par- 
tisans, descending into some isolated‘ district where 
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from personal observation, will run little risk of 
repeating the remarks of previous writers. 

The Carlist district of the Western Pyrenees is 
especially characterised by complication of mountain 
structure, the peculiarities of the Spanish climate 
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their cause is favourably regarded, may hold the 
surrounding passes with little difficulty, and will 
find sympathy that is hardly checked by fear of the 
central government from which the local authorities 
are almost isolated. Aided by the principles of local 
government that survive, especially in the Basque 
country and in Catalonia, the Carlists have every 
advantage in these two districts, which are their 
peculiar field. The localities that are their chief 
strongholds lying quite out of the usual routes of 





tourists in Spain, a few words of description, derived 


being here comparatively little felt. This is the 
Basque district between Roncesvalles, Irun, Vitoria, 
and Bilbao. It is composed of intertwining spurs 
from the Pyrenees and the Asturias, and, seen from 
some commanding point, it resembles a vast sea of 
curling waves suddenly petrified into rock. Carriage 
roads are here not wanting, but so steep that at 
particular points, as between St. Sebastian and 
Azpeitia, it is necessary to attach a yoke of oxen 
before the horses. Many deep and fertile basins, 
only approached through narrow gorges or over 
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mountain ridges of cretaceous marble, here afford | by Basques. It consists of the wide oblong basin of 
safe resting-places to the Carlists, and natural fortifi- | Bastan, and a long narrow gorge which drains this 
cations where they may maintain their position for | basin, and opens just above Irun and Hendaye into 
years. I might linger over the fine fertile basins | the estuary of the Bidasoa, after including in its 
that surround the birth-place of Ignatius Loyola, and | course the basin of Vera. The whole of this 
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Tolosa, which latter I might recommend as a cheap 
Winter station for consumptive invalids; but as the 
annexed illustration will give a good notion of the kind 
of scenery as well as difficulties of communication in 
this district, I will notive in more detail only that 
portion of it which borders immediately on the French 
frontier, and is therefore the habitual starting-point 
and basis of Carlist operations. This is the valley of 

© Bidasoa, a portion of the Navarre, and inhabited 








district is cut off from the rest of Spain by the rugged 
mountains that encase it. A carriage road, con- 
necting Bayonne and Pampeluna, runs, however, 
through the basin of Bastan, and another strikes off 
it along the gorge by Vera to Irun. The traveller 
entering Spain by the low ground around Irun, 
skirts this mountainous country to his left. 

The. fine circular basin of Vera was lately the 
head-quarters of that independent and vindictive 
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bandit, the priest Santa Cruz. At a bridge a little 
farther down the gorge he murdered fourteen 
carabineros who had trusted to his pretences that they 
would be unharmed. Having surrendered, they were 
walking towards Vera, talking and laughing with 
their captors, who marched beside them. Suddenly 
the Carlist officer, who walked beside the leader of 
the carabineros, put his pistol to his prisoner’s ear, 
and shot him. ''hereupon each Carlist guard applied 
his rifle to the head of the prisoner beside him, and 
this cold-blooded murder being accomplished, the 
bodies were piled in a heap beside the road. The 
shooting of a girl, and a number of idiotic and 
useless exploits, most injurious to the interests of 
the party he pretends to support, are the main founda- 
tion of the notoriety of Santa Cruz. That he has 
long been regarded as a disgrace to both his cloth 
and his cause, is a fact familiar to every one ac- 
quainted with any respectable members of the Car- 
list party. Except in a catchpenny pamphlet, pub- 
lished at Bayonne in April last, and containing a 
series of anecdotes of his Jack Sheppard escapes, 
Santa Cruz has rarely been treated as a hero. Mis- 
quoting Buffon, the writer has given a letter from 
Santa Cruz as a specimen of the man; it is indeed in 
the style of the man who, when he burnt the railway 
depot, silenced remonstrances with the bastinado. 
The basin of Bastan, cut off from the rest of 
Spain by the lofty ridge of Velate, on the farther 
slope of which, towards Pampeluna, lies Oroquieta, 
where Don Carlos was defeated last year, is a 
thickly populated and fertile district. It abounds in 
villages, composed of large solid houses, usually with 
projecting red-tiled roofs and brilliantly whitewashed 
walls, with embedded woodwork, painted, like the 
doors and windows, a dark red. A cross between 
the Swiss chalet and the great old-fashioned English 
barn, these dwellings, in clusters or long lines, atford 
a lively contrast to the fertile fields and wooded 
slopes of the valley. But other houses, of neatly-cut 


stone, with carved windows and cornices, and large - 


escutcheons above their doors, are a frequent feature 
in the villages, and, dating from the seventeenth 
century, were mostly built by adventurers returning 
from America in the old days of the Spanish Main. 
Both im general appearance and in detail these 
houses, as well as that of Ignatius Loyola at 
Azpeitia, strikingly resemble Lynch’s Castle, Galway, 
figured in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour”’ for July. For an ex- 
planation of this resemblance I need only refer to 
the article illustrated by that view. And I should 
suspect that the Spanish traders who frequented 
Galway were mainly Basques, the Greenland and 
Newfoundland fisheries having been in Basque hands 
until 1713. This race being all noble, stone 
escutcheons may sometimes be seen above the doors 
of even the poorest houses. Elizondo, Maya, Irurita, 
Berrueta, and San Estevan, are among the Bastan 
villages. At Irurita, and farther down the valley, 
there are several palatial villas, flanked by massive 
square towers, and surrounded by orchards that have 
been sadly neglected of late years. Among these 
pleasant retreats of old buccaneers Don Carlos may 
tind excellent head-quarters. 

At the head of the Bastan valley the high ridge of 
Maya rises towards France, but the Spanish territory 
laps over, including a portion of a basin lying com- 
pletely on the French side. Here, near Urdax, in 
green meadows, only separated from France by a 
little rivulet, rises the cluster of great white houses 








called Zugaramurdi, whence Don Carlos issued his 
proclamation on recently entering Spain. Here, also, 


a remnant of the government troops were lately 


hemmed in, and compelled to take refuge in France. 
Not that the Carlists are usually very ferocious 
towards them, for shortly before this event a column 
of regulars and a column of Carlists remained for 
three days looking at each other on two opposite 
mountain slopes. After affording this amusing 
spectacle to the French peasants, the Carlist captain 
and the government commander descended to Zu- 
garamurdi, and took a sociable dinner together at 
the inn, after which each party marched off to other 
military operations. . 

A little to the east of the Bastan valley, the pass of 
Roncesvalles is an important point with the Carlists. 
Near it is the old cannon foundry of Orbaiceta, and 
except the two routes by Maya and Irun, and that by 
Perthus, this is the best passage into Spain, and the 
remains ef an excellent Roman road can still be 
detected in the vicinity. Charlemagne’s army was 
here defeated by the Basques, as described in the 
Chanson de Roland, an old French epic; and although 
Defoe has omitted to mention the hospice of the mili- 
tary monks of Roncesvalles, who preserve the tomb 
and certain relics of the Paladin Koland, it was cer- 
tainly in the vast beech woods covering this pass that 
Robinson Crusoe experienced his terrible adventures 
with wolves, and that Friday outwitted the bear. 
Few wolves and bears now survive, but the district is 
infested with hideous vultures, as Well as with smug- 
glers, wild gipsies, and various other suspicious 
characters. 

Having guided a party of friends to the convent 
since the Pram revolution, I preserve a disagreeable re- 
collection of it; for though the men of the party were 
four in number, and each provided with a revolver, 
we were responsible for the safety of two ladies. A 
mining engineer residing in the neighbourhood had, 
some years before, warned me regarding the gipsies, 
and shown me a small hovel, where sometimes about 
a score of them would sleep, packed like herrings. 
A friend, taking photographs, had been accompanied 
by two guides who absolutely wept with fright when 
he insisted on lingering in the woods; and another 
friend whom I had advised to carry arms, having 
crossed the pass with a party of local traders, observed 
that each produced and examined a revolver before 
entering the forest. When the party I accompanied 
were nearing the convent, I left them under the 
guidauce of their muleteer, having to take some 
bearings concerning the rocks. I had laid out my 
maps in a clearing of the forest, and was about to 
proceed by a different route to the convent, when a 
peasant emerged from the Spanish woods below me. 
He accosted me civilly, and produced a pigskin wine- 
bottle and some excellent white bread, which he 
insisted on my partaking. He then warned me not 
to follow the route I had planned, telling me that 
he had passed a party of suspicious characters who 
might stop me. I showed him my revolver, but he 
remarked that the men he had. passed were seven in 
number, so I had better avoid them. He then led 
me by a short cut through the woods till we reached 
the mule-path to the convent. Here ho left me, 
going in the opposite direction, and he would accept 
no remuneration for his trouble, or for the wine and 

bread which he had pressed upon me with the most 
urgent kindness. As I walked on, four vultures, 
in a prodigious hurry, scuffled one after another 
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close over my head, making directly for the gorge I 
had intended to follow. I soon reached the convent, 
and rejoined my party. We returned late and were 
overtaken in the forest, first by a tremendous thunder- 
storm, and secondly by nightfall. Our route lying 
for some miles along the crest of the mountains, the 
lightning seemed to play around us, and the wooded 
ridge along which we rode appeared like a long 
island rising from the sea of mist that hid both 
France and Spain. Our muleteer insisted on follow- 
ing a different path from that by which we had come, 
as he feared that people might be lying in wait for 
us on our way back. Once, as we threaded a narrow 
gully after nightfall, we heard answering whistles 
from its sides; the muleteer called to us to close up 
and prepare our weapons, while he rapidly unscrewed 
the nut concealing the sharp spike of his Basque 
stick. We closed up and waited for some moments, 
but no enemy appearing, we proceeded, and at length 
arrived safely at Les Aldudes. The more direct 
route to Roncesvalles is by Valcarlos, a valley of 
which the upper part belongs to Spain, although its 
waters run into France. Valcarlos, being sur- 
rounded on three sides by France, is admirably 
adapted for the smuggling of arms, and is probably 
at the time I write already in Carlist hands for that 
purpose. 


East of Roncesvalles and the neighbouring valley 
of Roncal, the Pyrenees attain an elevation at which 
the cols are almost impassable in winter, and thus 
cut off the chance of regular supplies or certain 
means of escape towards France, while the barren 
sandy plateaus of Arragon are uninviting to foragers. 
It is not till we reach the neighbourhood of Puy- 
cerda, in Catalonia, that we again find a country well 
adapted to the Carlists, and regularly frequented by 
the smugglers who supply them. Here, from Puy- 
cerda to Perthus, the Carlist bands under Don 
Alphonso, the younger brother of Don Carlos, 
extend their operations from the frontier to the 
plains. Here the proverbial saying, that Africa 
begins at the Pyrenees, may be felt as a truth. An 
almost rainless country of dry rocky gorges resemb- 
ling the -gullies of Abyssinia, and of strange sharp 
sierras like those of the tropics, here affords natural 
fortifications and labyrinthine hiding-places eminently 
suited to guerilla warfare, and from which it is 
almost impossible to dislodge a determined force of 
practised mountaineers ; while each column of regulars 
that once enters the defiles runs the risk of being 
surrounded and destroyed by the Carlist bands that 
readily disperse to inaccessible positions, and as 
readily re-unite to hem in the detached parties of 
their assailants. Thus the Carlists steadily absorb the 
forces of the enemy, and from a mere band of robbers 
swell to a well-furnished army, for Spanish soldiers 
have been long taught the habit of changing sides, 
and each new success revives the traditions of the 
Carlist cause in Catalonia. The want of roads in 
this district, a consequence of the nature of the 
country, also renders almost impossible the transport 
of artillery, and seriously impedes the movements of 
regular troops. Here the muleteer is the monopo- 
liser of transport, and his general appearance as well 
as that of the dry rocky mule-path on which he 
journeys, recalling the scenes and figures of Tangiers 
and Algiers, is well shown in the annexed illus- 
tration. 


Nothing is more striking in this district than the 
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sense of insecurity shown in the structure and posi- 
tion of the towns and villages. They are either 
perched high on the slopes of the mountains, at the 
edge of precipices or in the narrow recesses of gorges, 
or else they are fortified in a rude and inexpensive 
fashion that testifies to the habit of guarding against 
the attacks of guerillas unprovided with artillery. 
The ruins of old castellated monasteries, the ancient 
watch-towers and fragile battlements that once 
formed the strongholds of medizval counts, have all 
been utilised in the villages so as to aid in producing 
a fortification. Although the ancient walls of the 
more important places have usually been built into 
the structure of the more modern houses, these last 
are so arranged that they add to the strength of the 
place. The houses are so welded together that their 
exterior front presents a solid and continuous wall, 
pierced only with a few loop-holes, while the windows 
open inwardly upon the narrow street, furnished at 
each end with a gateway, which still often contains a 
massive wooden gate that in presence of danger could 
be closed at once, and the whole place thus converted 
into a fortress. Puycerda, Urgel, Berga, Igualada, 
San Juan de las Abadesas, Organya, Oliana, Tiurana, 
Pons, and many other places whose names have ap- 
peared, or will soon appear, in Carlist despatches, 
are thus fortified. Ribas and Tosas are not thus 
defended, and were hence among the first places to 
be occupied by the Carlists. South of Oliana on the 
Segre, the smallest hamlets and even isolated farm- 
steads are rudely fortified, being usually perched on 
great blocks of red conglomerate that often cap the 
summits of the hills. Even in the vast rolling plains, 
carpeted with vines and corn, that extend to the 
horizon around the lower reaches of the Segre, this 
feature is peculiarly striking: not an isolated houso 
is to be seen; all is rich and solitary as the garden of 
the Hesperides, save where, at long intervals, a 
massive block of building rises like a monastery in 
the desert. 

Puycerda, one of the most curious of these half- 
fortified towns, is situated in the vast basin of 
Cerdagne, almost on the watershed of the Pyrenees. 
Cresting a hog-backed hill near the middle of this 
basin, and rising to a sort of flimsy citadel at its 
highest point, the place has some resemblance to the 
old town of Edinburgh. A network of garden walls, 
composed of slabs of dried mud, protects the slope on 
one side: treating these as parallels of attack, the 
Carlists, in a recent assault, advanced across them, 
but being met by a heavy fire from the parapet of a 
square that overlooks the gardens, they were soon 
compelled to retreat. During the following night 
they attempted, with petroleum, to set fire to the 
principal gateway, but were prevented by the inha- 
bitants flinging down great stones from above. Thus 
mediseval warfare is practised at Puycerda, and the 
place suffers sadly from rival factions. Shortly after 
the Prim revolution, I remarked a fine new church 
at Puycerda, completely gutted, and occupied by a 
post of the national soldiers, their muskets ranged 
against the high altar. Bnt the inhabitants of the 
district are singularly lax in their religious obsery- 
ances. I was urged to stay over the Sunday, that 


being market day, when the peasants assembling 
from the neighbourhood combine the attendance at 
church with the chief business of the week, a theatre 
being also opened for their amusement in the even- 
ing. Near Puycerda, and about a mile within the 
French frontier, lies a round patch of Spanish terri- 
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tory called Livia, united to Spain only by the curious 
anomaly of a neutral road. ‘The situation of this dis- 
trict, which owes its Spanish ownership to.the geo- 
graphical ignorance of the commissioners who fixed 
the frontier, has not saved its village capital from 
being seized and burnt by the Cazlists. About thirty 
miles down the Rio Segre from Puycerda, lies the 
bishopric of Urgel, in a great basin encased by lofty 
mountains, and rich in vines, olive-trees, and corn. 
Although the town walls are here medieval, a citadel 
of more modern date caps a neighbouring hill. In 
the old war this was the Carlist head-quarters till 
1840, and it will doubtless soon be one of their chief 
points of support. 

The road from Urgel to the plains is a rugged mule- 
path along the Segre, traversing gorges that might 
be held against an army by a few determined moun- 
taincers. The river enters a gigantic chasm in the 
mountains, and seems about to plunge into the bowels 
of the earth. Following along it, one finds a gorge 
whose overhanging walls rise two thousand feet over- 
head, and are capped by steep slopes of still greater 
height. There is here hardly room for the stream 
to pass, and the mule-path now burrows into the face 
of the precipices, now crosses the single arch of a 
thin fragile bridge that a few blows of the pickaxe 
might destroy. The rocks are here of compact white 
limestone, but farther on, beyond a great opening at 
Organya, another tremendous gorge, cut through red 
calcareous conglomerate, presents buttresses, towers, 
and pinnacles, that seem the work of Titans, and 
give a weird and frightful character to the red pre- 
cipices, such as can hardly be surpassed. On the 
whole, I believe that these gorges of the Segre, 





together with the parallel gorges of the Noguera 
Pallaresa, while certainly unequalled in the Pyrenees, 
are unsurpassed in Europe. For anything to match 
their weird magnificence, we must refer to views of 
the most striking scenery of Africa or California. 
Their forms are purely tropical, like that of the sin- 
gular isolated Monserrat, which rises like a huge 
fishbone from the plains to the south-east. 

Thus, then, the country of the Carlists consists of 
two districts of which the physical constitution 
directly favours Carlist tactics. The ancient effects, 
in the distribution of races, of that physical constitu- 
tion, affords them further aid. At either end of the 
Pyrenees the same race. occupies both the French 
and the Spanish sides of the chain, the Basques thus 
occupying the western end, the Catalans the eastern. 
The Basques, commanded by Don Carlos in the west, 
are favoured and supported by their brethren whu 
speak the same tongue and preserve the same tradi- 
tions, although living across the frontier of France ; 
and the Catalans, headed by Don Alphonso in the 
east, are sure of aid from their Catalan brethren of 
the Roussillon. Assisted by the smugglers and 
gipsies whose habits are favoured by the low water- 
shed and intricate country, and always able to escape 
into France and to find aid and concealment there, 
the Carlists have here made intermittent efforts ever 
since the overthrow of Isabella. Whatever be the 
outcome of their recent successes, it is almost certain 
that, as in the old Carlist war, they may maintain 
their ground during some years in the districts above 
described, and of which some general notion, such 
as I have attempted to give, will therefore be useful 


| at the present time. 





THE PASTON LETTERS. 


HE “ Paston Letters” were among tho first, and 
still are among the most interesting and valuable 
of the ‘family archives’? which have been published 
in illustration of early English life and history. 
These manuscripts, dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of Edward tv, after having been 
deposited in various places, came into the possession 
of Mr., afterwards Sir Richard, Fenn, of Kast Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, in the year 1787. Mr. Fenn saw 
the value of the records, being ‘‘a smatterer in 
antiquity and a very good sort of man,” according 
to the testimony of his gossiping friend, Horace 
Walpole. Two volumes, quarto, were first printed, 
under royal patronage, the king allowing the work 
to be dedicated to him. Mr. Walpole said of them 
that ‘these letters make to me all other letters not 
worth reading.” He spoke from the historical point 
of view ; Hannah More, from the literary and artistic 
point of view, pronouncing them to be “ barbarous 
in style,” ‘‘of some use to correct history, but as 
letters and fine reading nothing was to be said for 
them.” 
The public took the view of Horace Walpole, and 
a whole edition was sold in a week. A second edition 
appeared, after some revision by George Steevens, 
the Shakespearian editor, in the same year, and 
two other volumes were published soon after. The 
price of the four quartos was eight guineas. A fifth 


volume was printed at a later period by the late 
Serjeant Frere. 








Mr. Bohn’s reprint in his ‘“ Antiquarian Library” 
has made the once costly work easily accessible and 
widely known. Another new edition has been com- 
menced, as one of the series of Mrv Arber’s ‘‘ English 
Classics,” with a valuable introduction by Mr. James 
Gairdner, of the Record Office. 

On events of public history the letters do not give 
much information, but on the home life of England 
and the English in the Plantagenet days they throw 
a wonderful light. The whole circle of domestic 
affairs, such as the world expects in a county family 
now—dress, food, entertainments, neighbours, alli- 
ances, attachments, quarrels, lawsuits, costs, expenses, 
and all the items of daily life—are here presented in 
homely aspect, ‘‘ without any view to publication,” 
but fixed, like photographs, for all times. 

The writers of these very interesting letters were 
chiefly the members of the Paston family, whose 
pedigree begins with Sir William Paston, “ the good 
judge,” born 1378. Their correspondents, who supply 
the rest of the letters, were, many of them, among 
the most remarkable personages of their day. Their 
seat was at Paston, in Norfolk, where there is still 
their memorial in the name of the place, and some 
ruins bearing their name also—unless they have 
been recently removed. The last representative of 
the family was William Paston, Baron Paston and 
Earl of Yarmouth (second baron and earl), who died 
without leaving male issue in 1732. 

In compliment to the ladies, who, it may be pre- 
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sumed, will feel most interest in that department, the 
first extracts shall relate to dress. 

Margaret Paston, writing to her husband, says, 
“T pray you that you will do me some cost against 
Whitsuntide, that I may have something for my 
neck. * When the queen was here I borrowed my 
cousin Elizabeth Clere’s device, for I durst not for 
shame go with my beads amongst so many fresh 
gentlewomen as here were at that time.” (This is 
not the only instance of its being important to dress 
at Whitsuntide. ) 

“The queen”? was Margaret of Anjou, with her 
foreign women. She was making interest among 
the nobles and gentry against the threatened usur- 
pation of Edward, which soon followed. 

Velvets and cloths were not allowed to finish their 
service when the nap or the pile was worn off; 
another was raised on the surface, in those good 
substantial days, when the fabric was made for a 
lifetime or two. Thus, Agnes Paston writes con- 
cerning her son Clement, under the charge of a tutor 
in London. 

“‘Item—To see how many gowns Clement hath, 





and they that be bare let them be raised” [new napped }. 
“He hath a short green gown, and a short muster- | 
develers gown, never raised ; and a short blue gown 

that was raised and made of a side gown when I | 
was last at London.” 

‘‘ And a side russet gown, furred with beaver, was 
made this time two years; and a side murray gown 
was made this time twelvemonth.” 

Master Clement seems on the whole to have been 
pretty well off for gowns. ‘‘Musterdevelers” is a 
corruption of French, and means a “ half-velvet.”’ 
“Murray colour” was a dark red. 

Margaret Paston, writing to her husband in | 
London, says, ‘‘I pray you that will do buy me some | 
frieze to make of your children’s gowns; ye shall | 
have best and cheapest of Hay’s wife as it is told | 
me, and that ye will do buy a yard of broad cloth | 
of black for one hood for me of 44d. or four shillings 
a yard, for there is neither good cloth nor good 
frieze in this town. As for the children’s gowns, 
and if I have them, I will do them maken.” Good | 
Mistress Margaret, like a wise wife and mother, 
made the burthen of cost as light as she could to 
Sir John, her husband, who thought a great deal of 
his money by undertaking the dressmaking. "What 
would the ladies of Norwich say now, if they were 
obliged to send a special messenger to London to their 
husbands, gone thither to attend Parliament, to beg 
them to purvey for them frieze for the young people, 
and broadcloth for themselves, no shop in Norwich 
possessing either ? 

Girdles were in great request in those days. ‘I 
pray you,” the same Margaret says, ‘‘ that ye will 
do make a girdle for your daughter ;’’ and her son’s 
wife afterwards writes to her husband, “‘ As for the 
girdle that my father behested me (promised) a little 
before he yed (went) to London last, I spake to him 
thereof, and he said to me that the fault was in you, 
that ye would not think thereupon. . . . but I pray 
you that you will vouchsafe to do make it (have it 
made) against ye come home.” 

There are numerous other allusions to this article 
of dress, which seems to have been considered of 
great importance as really holding the gown or robe 
in its place, and as necessary for that purpose as for 
constituting an ornament. 

Again we see the poverty of Norwich, giving an 








idea of the state of the large towns generally 
in that day. 

‘“* Vouchsafe to buy a piece of black buckram for 
me, for to line a gown with. I should buy me a 
murray gown to go in this summer, and lay in the 
collar the satin that ye gave me for an hood, and 
I can get none good buckram in this town to line it 
with [Margaret to her husband], ‘and here, I pray 
you, forget not to send me a kersche of cr’melle 
[kerchief of cremel or worsted] for neckerchiefs 
for your sister Anne, for I can none get in all this 
town.” 

A lady’s gown was then a matter of much con- 
sideration. We have seen dresses preserved from three 
generations back, of flowered silks, that will stand as 
well almost without a wearer as with one, but the 
gowns of that day were still more enduring and 
costly, though possibly far less beautiful. These 
notices illustrate this : 

‘The Parson of Stockton told me if ye would buy 
her a gown, her mother would give thereto a goodly 
fur; the gown needeth for to be had, and of colour it 
would be a goodly blue or else a bright sanguine.” 
—From Agnes Paston to her son, who is about to 
marry Margaret Manteby, a lady of high family with 
broad lands, who was yet obliged to enlist ‘the 
Parson ”’ to engage the help of her future husband 
to provide the gown for which from her own family 
only the trimmings were forthcoming. Again: ‘‘ My 
mother sent to my father to London for a gown 
cloth of mustyrddevyllers to make of a gown for me ; 
I pray you if it be not bought, that ye will vouch- 
safe to buy it and send it home as soon as ye may, 
for I have no gown to wear this winter but my black 
and my frog-colour, and that is so cumbrous that I 
am weary to wear it.” (‘‘Frog-colour”’ is written’ 
‘« Green-a-lyer,” corrupted from the French.)—Mar- 
gery Paston to her husband. 

Again: ‘The gown cloth of old camblet, I would 
have it home for my sister Anne; ye forgot it. I pray 
you send it home by the next messenger.” So Sir 
John Paston writes to his brother, showing that an 
old stuff gown for one of the ladies of the family 
was a thing of grave importance to her knightly 
brothers. 

Again, Margaret Paston complains to her husband 
of her mother. ‘‘I sent thither” [to her home] ‘for 
a gown, and my mother said I should none have 
than till I had been there anon, and so they could 
none get.”’ Evidently a gown was not a treasure to 
be parted with lightly. Finally, respecting gowns, 
the same Margaret, expressing her devotion to her 
husband and her earnest desire for his return home 
that she might nurse him in a sickness that confined 
him in London, says, ‘‘I would ‘lever’ (rather) have 
you here than have a new gown, though it were of 
scarlet !” 

But hats had also their importance. The following 
instance respects a gentleman’s hat; it is from John 
Paston to his brother:—‘‘I pray you send me an hat 
and a bonnet by the same man, and let him bring the 
hat upon his head to let [hinder] the misfashioning of 
it. I have need to both, for I may not ride nor go out 
of doors with none that I have, they be so lewd 
(shabby); a murrey bonnet, and a black or a tawney 
hat.” 

Poor John Paston! he had no fancy for spoiling 
the shape of his beaver. Hsw his heart would have 
rejoiced could he have beheld the luxuriously con- 
venient hat-boxes, etc., of the present day! for he 
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was a decided beau, and as much concerned about 
the covering of his outer man, and the adornment of 
it to advantage as any trifler before or since. He 
sends for jackets ‘‘murrey and tawny,” and for a 
new vestment of white damask for a deacon (which in 
some way he has got hold of, and tells them they 
will find among his “gear” at Norwich), that he may 
make it into an ‘‘ arming doublet,” and assures his 
friends, with apparent satisfaction, that he is ‘‘ well 
apparelled and appointed,” and asks for more 
‘‘hats,” and for “ silk laces and points.” In fact, his 
letters, whatever they may concern, questions of the 
gravest of that stormy period, are seldom finished off 
without a P.S. about his wardrobe. 

One or two entries more with respect to dress will 
suffice. 

A lad at Eton, 1459, asks his elder brother to 
send him ‘‘a hose cloth, one for holy days of some 
cvlour, and another for the working days (how coarse 
soever it be it maketh no matter), and a stomacher 


and two shirts [a moderate demand for a gentleman] | 


and a pair of slippers.” 

Joln Paston (the beau) writes to his mother, ‘I 
beseech you that there may be purveyed some mean 
that I might have sent me home by the same mes- 
senger two pair of hose, one pair black and another 
pair of russett, which be ready for me at the hoséer’s 
with the crooked back, next to the Black Friars’ Gate 
within Ludgate. I beseech you that this gear 
be not forgotten, for I have not an whole hose for 
to don; I trow they shall cost, both pair, 8s.” 

‘lo his wife, afterwards, he writes, ‘‘ I pray you ye 
will seud me two ells of worsted for doublets to happ 
me this cold winter, and that ye inquire where 
William Paston (his brother) bought his tippet of 
fine worsted, which is almost like silk, and if that be 


much finer than that ye should buy me after 7 or 8 | 


shillings, then buy me a quarter and the nail thereof 
fur coilars, though it be dearer than the other.” 

John, being a married man, had grown econo- 
mical, but at the same time “had an eye to the 
becoming,” only, like good Mrs. Gilpin, 


‘* Though on pleasure he was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 

Just noticing that ‘‘ Worsted” is a small market 
town in the east of Norfolk, formerly famous for the 
manufactory of stuffs that now go by that name, we 
leave dress and go to diet. . 

The hour of dinner seems to have been between 
9 and 10 in the forenoon, and it is plain to be seen 
that a good dinner then was had in as much respect 
as it is now, though the refinement and variety at- 
tending it were infinitely less. Fish was, of course, 
on account of fast days, a most important item in 
housekeeping, and we find allusions to “ the stews ” 
(fish preserves) in the letters, to the purchase of 
herrings for Lent, to the detection of poachers in the 
fisheries, etc. Here is a curious fact, viz., that the 
mayor and mayoress of Norwich (great people in their 
day), when they went to dine with the Paston family, 
sent their own dinner before then! Nor is this spoken 
of as being out of the common course of things. 

There are notices of various articles, such as 
‘‘ereen ginger of almonds,” wherewith to soften the 
austerities of Lent; and Genoese treacle is alluded 
to frequently, both for food and for medicine. Dates 
are called ‘‘good meat for Lent;”’ @ sugar loaf is 
more than once petitioned for by the ladies to their 
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Medicines are hinted at here and there. Margaret 
Paston being from home, writes to her steward to 
discharge several commissions, among others to look 
after the health.of her ‘‘ Cousin Berneys;” ‘‘I pray 
you gif [if] my white wine, or any of my waters, or 
anything that I have may do him comfort, let him 
have it;’? and recommends ‘water of mint,” or 
‘water of millefoil [yarrow] for him to drink.” A 
doctor is called a leech when alluded to. 

But the manners of the times are more fully shown 
in other particulars than those yet alluded to. The 
reverential conduct of children to their parents is 
remarkable, and not less so the unceremonious treat- 
ment of children by parents. 

‘Spare the rod and spoil the child” was a maxim 
in full force then. A mother writes to her son’s 
tutor to tell him to beat him well (“ truly belash him’’) 
if he means to bring him on; and a young lady, 
compassionating the sorrows of her cousin—Agnes 
Paston’s daughter—writes to the victim’s brother, 
begging him to ‘‘ stand his sister’s good friend, and 
get her a husband; for,” she says, ‘‘she was never 
in so great a sorrow as she is now-a-days; for she 
may not speak with no man, whosoever come, neither 
may see nor speak with my man, nor with servants 
her mothers, but that she beareth her an hand other- 
wise than she meaneth; and she hath since Easter 
been beaten the most part once in the week or twice, 
and sometimes twice in the day, and her head broken 
in two or three places.’’ Poor Miss Paston, she had 
hard times of it; her mother, however, was a very 
exemplary lady for that day, and did it all in good 
earnest for what she thought a good end. 

The unsettled state of things during the close of 
Henry the Sixth’s reign, and much of Edward the 
Fourth’s, made violence and outrage in the streets of 
common occurrence; there are some most graphic 
accounts of this sort of thing, showing the lawless 
ferocity that prevailed: 

The modes of communication were costly, preca- 
rious, tedious, and very insecure. A letter was 
generally committed to some friend or acquaintance 
worthy of confidence, who was about to pass the 
house, or near the house, where the person written 
to resided. Sometimes, however, it was necessary to 
send a special messenger, either a servant or an agent 
chosen for the purpose. Clement Paston tells his 
brother he ‘‘ must pay him [the messenger] well for 
his labour, for he tarried all night in-this town for this 
letter.” Clement would hardly believe his eyes and 
ears if he could see and hear ard understand our 
postal matters, to say nothing of telegrams. 

Letters being so difficult of passage, were made 
much of when received ; an Indian mail now is a less 
important arrival than a letter from a county or two 
away was then. 

“T pray you let my grandam and my cousin Clere 
have knowledge that I desired you to let them have 
knowledge of the tidings in this letter, for I promised 
you to send them tidings. I pray you let my mother 
have knowledge how that I, and my fellowship, and 
your servants are at the writing of this letter in good 
hele, blessed be God. I pray you let my father 
have knowledge of this letter, and of the other letter 
that I sent to my mother by Felbrigge’s man, and 
how that I pray both him and my mother lowly of 
their blessings. I pray you that this bill may re- 
commend me to my sister Margery, and to my 
mistress Joan Gayne, and to all other good masters 





husbands while in London on state affairs. 





and fellows within Caister. I sent no letter to my 
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father never since I departed from you, for I could 
get no man to London never since. I pray you let 
Richard Calle see this letter.”,.—From John Paston to 
his brother. 

Neither, as may be seen from the handwriting,was 
it so easy a thing to write a letter then. Margaret 
Paston tells her husband, at the close of one of hers, 
that she had ‘‘ begun it on Friday was seven’ night, 
and ended this day next after Michaelmas day” 
(From 22nd September to 30th). 

Paper was not made in England till Henry vu, 
and no doubt foreign paper was very expensive; no 
wonder, therefore, that it was difficult to get—so 
Margaret tells her husband, “paper is deynty,” 
that is, scarce. She makes the statement to excuse 
the shape of her letter, which had a piece cut out 
of it. 

‘Great care seems to have been taken to preserve 
the integrity of the letter. It was carefully folded 
and fastened at the end by a sort of paper strap, 
upon which the seal was affixed, and under the seal 
a string, a silk thread, or even a straw was frequently 
placed, running round the letter.”—(Sir John Fenn). 

Writing was of course a valuable accomplishment 
when printing was unknown. There is a very curious 
bill, from a professional scribe, one William Ebesham, 
to Sir John Paston, accompanied with a doleful 
complaint of want of money, which obliges him 
(being in debt) to “lie in sanctuary,” which comes 
expensive, he says, and is also disagreeable. He 
begs that Sir John, if cash should be scarce, would 
send him one of his old gowns for alms, and humbly 
represents his condition as being none of the most 
enviable. The “bill” shows us something of the 
value of money and of labour. The common wages 
of a mechanic were, with diet, 4d.; without it, 44d. 
or 5d. a day: but a writer (this bill shows us) re- 
ceived 2d. for writing a folio leaf, four, five, or even 
six of which a quick writer might cover in a day; 
but poor William Ebesham, work as he would, could 
not thrive while kept out of his money. One item in 
his bill, which seems to grieve him in the remem- 
brance of it, he comments on thus: ‘After the rate 
of one penny a leaf (which it is right well worth),” as 
probably the book was in quarto. 

There are several letters showing the jealousy of 
contracting an inferior marriage. John Calle, a 
friend of the Pastons, but a tradesman, obtains the 
affections of Elizabeth Paston, to the extreme disgust 
of her family. Sir John says, whoever else consents, 
he never will give his ‘‘ allowance for his sister to 
sell mustard and candles in Framlingham.” Probably 
Mr. Calle did not confine himself to the sale of those 
articles, for we find in another letter, ‘‘There is a 
grocer that dwelleth right over the well with two 
buckets, that hath ever hawks to sell’? (hawking, be 
it noticed, is continually alluded to as the chief 
pastime of the day), but Sir John writes so, expressive 
of his contempt. ‘The daughters of a gentleman of 
rank were not educated at home. ‘There are some 
curious particulars of the Pastons being located in 
other families of distinction, where their board was 
paid for, and where they were expected to learn 
housewifery and needlework. This estrangement of 
child from mother may account for the harshness of 
tone used by more than one Paston matron to her 
daughters. o 

It would excite a feeling of&disgust if parties went 
to work in the settlement of their children as they did 
at that time. Open traffic, hard bargains, haggling 
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without disguise about price—all these things were 
evidently the method of marriage making. There is 
no hint given, in some cases, as to the fitness of the 
parties or their liking for each other, though occa- 
sionally it is conceded that, the material point being 
right, if they approve of one another, it will be not 
amiss. The commercial style of these transactions is 
unblushingly open. To transcribe letters of the kind 
would be endless. 

Travelling, its difficulties and dangers, are graphi- 
cally shown. The straits to which the highest were 
occasionally reduced for want of money, so that the 
Princess Elizabeth, Edward the Fourth’s sister, 
entreats John Paston to lend her his lodging, for she 
‘can get none,” etc., are very curious. The imperfect 
way in which the laws were administered (the judges 
being bribed), the superstitions, and indications of 
the state of ecclesiastical rule, the extreme subjec- 
tion of inferior to higher relations, and yet the bold 
simplicity and freedom of the lower with the higher 
classes—these and many other things are well worth 
attention. 

With regard to the education of women then, how- 
ever limited it may have been, all those whose letters 
appear in this book were eminently women of business, 
clear-headed, and well able to manage their husbands’ 
affairs in their absence. 

The historical allusions are sometimes so minute 
that they bring the principal characters of the day 
before you as living men and women. It would be 
swelling this article to too great a length to make 
more extracts, otherwise this might easily be shown. 
Altogether, if any one would like to indulge in a 
reverie of the past, he cannot do better than mingle 
with the Pastons for a time. 

A feeling of compunction, however, steals over one 
at the thought that these records, written not for the 
public, but for private hearts and eyes, should be 
rudely opened to the gaze of all beholders, and the 
inmost feelings of husband and wife, parent and 
child, made patent to the world as a matter, not 
of sympathy, but of curiosity; but this is so far pardon- 
able in the present instance, that the family of Paston 
has died out. There are none left who would feel 
aggrieved by it. If a still higher sense of honour, 
arising from respect to the dead, should arise, go for 
a moment into the old church, standing solitary in 
its venerable grandeur in the now humble hamlet 
where once rank and opulence held court. Walk up 
to the monuments of its buried great ones; they lie, 
the husband in his armour, the wife in her robes, 
side by side, their hands folded as in prayer, their 
eyes gazing upwards. One glance will show you 
that your insight into their /ife that was concerns them 
no more than the dust that settles on their forms, or 
the silent spider that makes her web on the dog at their 
feet. You feelsure that they are further beyond your 
influence to pain or to please than the insensible stone. 

Facts, it ought to be added, are the least part 
of the interest of these letters. A goose was sold 
for 4d., the best pig for 6d.; a ‘“‘ grange” then con- 
sisted of a granary, a cowhouse, and a room for 
the steward, and stood on church lands or those 
of corporate bodies where non-residence existed. 
Abundance of such facts are presented, but the 
facts present the people and their times. Agnes 
Paston tells her son of the ill conduct of Warren 
Herman, who stood over the churchyard fence while 
she was talking about some land; you almost see 
the group. 
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There is one thing indisputably shown in a relapse 
into olden times—‘‘ There is nothing new under the 
sun;” opera tickets, surgical instruments, bakers’ 
shops, etc., were found in Pompeii. The same heart, 
the same mind, with like passions and powers, the 
same English characteristics that exist now, existed 
then when the Pastons wrote. As William Cowper 
says in one of his delightful letters, ‘‘ Our forefathers 
were our counterparts exactly, and time, that has 
sewed up the slashed sleeve and reduced the trunk 
hose to a neat pair of silk stockings, has left human 
nature just where it found it.” But we leave the 
proving of this to those who may be induced to amuse 
themselves with the volume, from which much 
instruction, in addition to amusement, may be 
gathered. We will in conclusion give one letter 
more to show what “liberty”? was in Edward the 
Fourth’s time ; it is from the Duchess of Norfolk to 
John Paston. “Right trusty and well-beloved, I 
greet you heartily well, and forasmuch as it is tuonght 
right necessary for divers causes that my lord ha”e 
at this time in Parliament such persons as belong to 
him and be of his meniall servants ; wherein we con- 
ceive your goodwill and diligence shall be right 
expedient . . we heartily desire you to give and 
apply your voice unto John Howard and Sir Roger 
Chamberlayne to be Knight of the Shire.” 


fond of the Swallow—I 
learn from her flight, 
Had I skill to improve it, a 
lesson of love : ; 
How seldom on earth do we see 
her alight ! . 
She dwells in the skies, she is 
ever above. 


It is on the wing that she takes 

her repose, Bibs, 
Suspended and poised in the regions of air; 
*Tis not in our fields that her sustenance grows, 
It is winged like herself—'tis ethereal fare. 


She comes in the Spring, all the Summer she stays, 
And, dreading the cold, still follows the sun— 

So, true to our love, we should covet his rays, 

And the place where he shines not immediately shun. 


Our light should be love, and our nourishment prayer ; 
It is dangerous food that we find upon earth ; 

The fruit of this world is beset with a snare, 

In itself it is hurtful, as vile in its birth. 


Let us leave it ourselves (‘tis a mortal abode), 

To bask every moment in infinite Love ; 

Let us fly the dark Winter, and follow the road 

That leads to the Dayspring appearing above. 
MADAME Guyow. 


{From “‘ Bird Songs and Bird Pictures.” A charming little volume 
for the young, just published by the Religious Tract Society. ] 





VARIETIES. 


Prurietics, 


SWALLOWS IN THEIR AUTUMN MAN@UVRES.—Mr. Percival 
Skelton sends the following note with his interesting sketch of 
the swallows at Isleworth. ‘‘They muster in great force about 
the middle of September, generally an hour before sunset, 
coming up from N. and N.W. in such quantities that the air is 
filled with them. They all arrive in a mass at the same hour, 
still without confusion, as it were in regiments, and in some of 
their oblique evolutions resemble a drift of black snow. Whilst 
countless masses are doubling and wheeling overhead, others, 
no less numerous, are hurrying up to the general rendezvous 
over the surface of the river. At dusk they all sink down into 
the island or ait opposite the church of Isleworth, where a large 
bed of osiers affords them in its slender wands a settling-place 
for the night. It is well known that the swallow never settles 
on the ground, as he can with difficulty rise again from the 
length of his wings.” 


Doc SHow.—On the 2nd of October a grand national do 
show commences at Nottingham, to last four days. A anarel 
and five silver cups, and some hundreds of pounds in money, 
will be given as prizes. The show is held under the auspices of 
the National Canine Society, of which the presidents are the 
Duke of St. Albans and Earl Howe. About thirty peers, and 
very numerous members of parliament, and other persons of 
position and influence, chiefly in ‘‘the sporting world,” are 
members of the club. The show includes dogs useful to man 
for other purposes than home amusement or field sport. Shep- 
herds’ dogs are of higher use. We observe that sheep-dog 
trials and matches have been held this autumn at Bala, in 
North Wales. 


Nracara Fauuis.—The ‘‘ Niagara Falls Gazette” announces 
the destruction of the Terrapin Tower, which was built in 1823 
on the narrow ledge of rocks upon the extreme brink of the 
Horseshoe Fall, and which afforded from the summit a mag- 
nificent view of the rapids above and the rush of waters below. 
The tower was pronounced unsafe last autumn, owing to the 
continued action of the spray and winds and frost, and it was 
then closed. It has just been mined and blown up to make 
room for a new iron tower. The mast in the centre had become 
only a shell, the core having almost disappeared in consequence 
of dry rot, and there were large fissures opened in the 
masonry. 


THE Granp Ducusess Marte.—The Grand Duchess Marie- 
Alexandrowna of Russia, now betrothed to his Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred, the Duke of Edinburgh, is the only daughter of 
the Emperor Alexander 11 of Russia, by his Empress, Maria, 
daughter of the late Grand Duke Ludwig 11 of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
According to the ‘ Statesman’s Year-book ”’ of Mr. Martin, the 
Grand Duchess is in her twentieth year, having been born on 
the 17th (or, according to the old style of Russian calculation, 
the 5th) of October, 18538. The Prince of Wales, in October, 
1863, on behalf of himself and his descendants, formally re- 
signed and renounced, in favour of his younger brother, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, all right and claim to the dukedom of 
Coburg and Gotha, to which he became heir-presumptive and 
next in line of succession on the death of his father, the late 
Prince Consort, the Duke Ernest having no children. 


Hosritat Sunpay.—The collections at places of worship in 
London amounted to £25,511. Of this sum the Church of 
England contributed 70 per cent. ; the Congregationalists, 8 per 
cent. ; the Jews, 5 per cent. ; the Baptists, 34 per cent. ; the 
Wesleyans, 3} ; the Presbyterians, 2} ; the Roman Catholics, 2}; 
miscellaneous, 2}. The others were of small proportions. A 
sum of £1,859 was sent to the fund from other sources.— Rock. 


Sree, Pens.—In Birmingham the number of steel pens 
made weekly is about 98,000 gross, or 14,120,000 separate pens ! 
Thirty years ago pens were sold wholesale at five shillings per 
gross ; now, pens as good, or better, may be had for three-half- 
pence per gross. When it is masters. Mead that each gross 
requires 144 pieces of steel to go through at least twelve pro- 
cesses in the course of manufacture, the fact that 144 complete 
pens can be sold for three-halfpence, after providing for material, 
paying wages to workpeople, gpd leaving a profit to the maker, 
is a convincing proof of the results attainable by the exercise of 
mechanical ingenuity and division of labour. — Practical 
Magazine. 





